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bay, and the sharp tooth of time will reach a vital spot. Our peace-loving 
President is backed by a peace-loving people, and it is a source of com- 
fort and consolation that the Mother Country has not turned a deaf ear 
to the entreaty of the First Born, for Sir Edward Grey has solemnly 
stated from his place in the House of Commons, as the mouthpiece of 
the British Government and as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs : 

Unless the incongruity and mischief [of mounting military costs] be brought 
home not only to the heads of men generally but to their feelings as well, * * * 
the rivalry will continue and it must in the long run break down civilization. 
You are having this great burden piled up in times of peace, and if it goes on 
increasing by leaps and bounds as it has done in the last generation it will 
become intolerable. There are those who think that it will lead to war precisely 
because it is already becoming intolerable. I think it much more likely that the 
burden will be dissipated by an internal revolution, by a revolt of the masses of 
men against taxation. 

At the close of the debate a motion welcoming the establishment of 
international armaments, that is, the creation of an international police 
for the maintenance of general peace, was carried by a vote of 276 to 56. 



THE RED CROSS IN CIVIL WARS. 

Article 24 of the Geneva Convention of 1906 declares that the pro- 
visions of the said convention are obligatory only upon the contracting 
Powers in case of war between two or more of them, and are not binding 
if only one of the Powers is a party to the treaty ; in other words, the 
convention can not become operative as respects the sick and wounded in 
war unless two or more signatory Powers are parties to the conflict. 

But what as to the application of the principles that must govern Red 
Cross activities in a case of civil disturbance within a State or its depend- 
encies? Supposing on the one hand that the State where some are in 
revolt is not a party to the treaty? 

The precedents for the intervention of the Red Cross of neutral States 
in civil wars are several, notably the activity of the Dutch Red Cross with 
the Boer forces in South Africa, the American Red Cross with the 
Cubans in their last revolt against Spain, the recent instance of aid given 
to Nicaraguan wounded prisoners, and to the families of the victims of 
Turkish atrocities in Armenia. 

The existence at this moment of an attempt to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of Mexico and the apparent existence of much suffering by the sick 
and wounded emphasizes the pertinency of the question stated. 
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In all the eases cited, except Nicaragua, the states within whose terri- 
tories the strife existed were parties to the Bed Cross Convention, but 
unquestionably the states in question, whether or not signatories to the 
convention, properly could if they saw fit, and certainly should in the 
cause of humanity, apply the principles of the convention to the sick and 
wounded, not only of their own armies but so far as possible to those of 
the insurgent forces. 

But in most civil conflicts, and especially in the earlier stages of them, 
the power whose acts are impeached and whose authority is disputed is 
inclined to make light of the disturbance and to treat the rebels or revolu- 
tionists without mercy — rebels whose lives are forfeit. At the beginning 
of the Civil War in the United States the Federal Government early in 
the conflict announced and proceeded on the theory that the officers and 
sailors of the Confederacy were pirates, but it very soon became manifest 
that those in revolt would exact and were able to enforce reprisals man 
for man. The position taken by the Federal Government that by rebel- 
lion the lives of the Confederates were forfeit was abandoned ; before the 
conflict had lasted six months the belligerents had arranged cartels and 
were exchanging prisoners under flags of truce, and very soon thereafter 
were reciprocally recognizing the neutrality of surgeons and chaplains 
and mutually respecting hospital flags. But notwithstanding the federal 
recognition of belligerency of the revolted States in effect if not in express 
terms, the delegate of the United States to the first International Con- 
vention at Geneva, in 1864, was instructed by Mr. Seward, Secretary of 
State, that if representatives accredited by the States in revolt should be 
received there the delegate from the United States would at once with- 
draw. 

These facts suggest the further inquiry, which is certainly pertinent — 
supposing that the United States had been in 1861 a party to a treaty 
in terms the same as the actual convention of 1864, should the supposed 
American Bed Cross — having adequate means — have tendered its ser- 
vices to the Confederate sick and wounded, would they have been per- 
mitted by the Union authorities to cross the lines ? It would seem that 
the response could only be in the affirmative if the watch-words of the 
Bed Cross " Neutrality " " Humanity " were to inspire the answer. 

In the supposititious case, could the Union authorities properly have 
refused permission for Canadian Bed Cross aid to have crossed into the 
Confederacy for pursuit of its humane object? Mr. Seward could not 
permit his own appointee to take part in the deliberations for forming a 
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Bed Cross in 1864 if a Confederate delegate had a seat in the body. It 
would seem that he would quite likely have denied permission of a Can- 
adian relief society to have traversed the territory of the United States, 
but that was nearly a half century ago. 

Among barbarous peoples at war no prisoners are taken, and the 
wounded are dispatched. If such barbarities are practiced by one party 
to the struggle, they are almost certainly duplicated by the other in 
reprisal. If the hostilities in Mexico are conducted in this barbarous 
manner, which is inconceivable, then there is no place with their armies 
for Eed Cross helpers of a neutral state. 

If a condition of belligerency should be conceded to the Mexican 
insurgents and their supreme authorities should make public announce- 
ment to the world that the principles of the Geneva Convention and of 
the laws of war in general would be strictly applied in their treatment 
of the sick, wounded and prisoners, and the same authorities should ask 
for Red Cross help of neutrals, then there would seem to be no good 
reason why, with the approval of the government of the state whose Bed 
Cross offered aid, the supreme authorities of the other belligerent being 
notified, the assistance should be withheld; but the strict observance of 
such preliminaries seems to be necessary before the Eed Cross of one 
country can assume to operate within the territory of another. 

As before stated, the Geneva Convention has reference only to inter- 
national relations, but it would seem that there should be no insuperable 
difficulty of adapting the principles of it to a state of war existing within 
a state if as an essential precedent action the belligerency of the in- 
surgents and of their establishment of a provisional government be 
recognized. 



HONORABLE CHANDLER P. ANDERSON — THE NEW COUNSELLOR FOR THE 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

The foreign relations of the United States have in the past few years 
so increased both in volume and extent that it is well-nigh impossible 
for a Secretary of State, however devoted and however industrious, to 
handle in detail the various problems which arise and which must be 
decided in the light of precedent and practice. It was possible in the 
earlier history of this country for a Secretary of State to do this, but 
now a consideration of each and every problem as it arises would so over- 
whelm the Secretary of State with the details of the Department that 



